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NORWAY. 

STAVANGER. 

By   Consul   Henry  C.   A.  Damm. 

Fishing  and  fish  packing  are  the  leading  industries  in  Stavanger 
upon  which  the  industrial  and  commercia]  life  of  the  town  depends. 
When,  therefore,  the  year  1918  is  described  as  a  "  dead  j-ear"  in  the 
fish-canning  industry  the  entire  situation  here  is  characterized. 
It  means  noneniployment  for  the  fishermen  and  for  the  operatives 
of  the  canneries  and  of  the  auxiliary  industries,  such  as  the  manufac- 
ture of  cans  and  packing  cases.  Naturally,  the  business  houses  suf- 
fered also,  from  decreased  salens. 

Many  causes  combined  to  make  the  year  unusual  in  the  liistory  of 
the  fish-packing  industry.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  scarcity 
of  tin  plate,  since  Norway  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  import  of 
this  article.  JMore  than  ever  the  idea  that  the  country  should  have 
mills  of  its  own  is  gaining  favor.  In  June,  Great  Britain  and  Nor- 
way came  to  an  agreement  according  to  which  the  former  was  to 
purchase  from  the  latter  250,000  cases  of  canned  fish  and  deliver  in 
return  25,000  cases  of  tin  plate.  Olive  oil  was  also  scarce.  Labor 
troubles  were  encountered ;  higher  wages  and  change  in  the  working 
hours  were  demanded.  Fuel  oil  for  the  fishing  vessels  could  not  be 
provided  in  sufficient  quantities,  so  that  sometimes  the  fishermen 
could  not  operate  for  weeks  consecutively.  The  influenza  interfered 
with  labor,  and,  in  fact,  there  were  also  fewer  fish  in  the  fjords. 
Decreased  Sardine  Catch — Export  of  Sardines. 

The  fish  used  bv  the  canneries  as  raw  material  for  their  sardine 
packs  are  the  brisling,  or  sprat,  and  a  small  herring,  the  former  fur- 
nisbin2r  the  better  grades  of  sardines.  A  mixture  of  the  two,  called 
blanding.  is  also  used  for  the  cheaper  gi\ades.  The  table  below  shows 
the  quantities  of  the  raw  material  delivered  to  the  Stavanger  can- 
neries in  1018,  as  compared  with  1917. 


Kinds. 

1917 

1918 

Quaniity. 

Value. 

Quaniity. 

Value. 

Brisling 

Quarts. 
8, 4Sr.,  r53 
4, nofi, 507 
4,f>03,0f5 

S7S0, 005 
215, S04 
274,500 

Quarts. 

5,231,788 

2, 037, 777 

373, 790 

$330,454 
83,024 

Blanding 

22,820 

17,996,315 

1,279,405 

7,643,355 

442,298 
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The  export  of  sardines  was  comparatively  small.  The  largest  item 
was  the  250,000  cases  shipped  to  Great  Britain  under  the  agreement 
mentioned  above.  The  export  to  the  United  States  was  only  76,150 
pounds  valued  at  $20,463,  as  against  1,912,407  pounds  valued  at 
$325,032  in  1917.  In  1914,  the  value  of  sardines  shipped  to  the 
United  States  and  declared  at  this  consulate  was  $1,367,959 ;  in  1915, 
$781,403;  in  1916,  $882,384. 
Spring  Herring  Catch — Increased  Shipments  of  Herring  to  United  States. 

Next  in  importance  to  sardine  fisher}'  is  that  of  spring  herring. 
The  season  is  from  January  to  April  and  is  a  time  of  great  activity. 
Lack  of  fuel  oil  and  material  for  nets  was  severel}^  felt.  The  total 
catch  in  1918  was  1,251,760  maal  (197,778,080  quarts)  valued  at 
$7,048,400,  as  against  1,316,450  maal  (207,999,100  quarts)  valued  at 
$7,260,222  in  1917.  Four-fifths  of  the  1918  catch  was  salted,  some 
was  camied,  some  kippered,  and  some  prepared  otherwise.  The 
Stavanger  canneries  packed  97,000  cases  of  100  cans  each. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  quantities  of  pickled  herring  de- 
clared for  export  to  the  United  States  in  1918,  the  total  amounting 
to  6,982,272  pounds  valued  at  $198,000,  as  against  1,331,216  pounds 
valued  at  $40,000  in  1917.  This  herring  was  owned  by  the  British 
Purchasing  Agency  which  has  large  stocks  stored  in  Norway,  pur- 
chased during  the  last  few  years  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  go- 
ing to  the  enemy  countries. 
Shipping  and  Shipping  Losses  at  Stavanger  and  Haugesund. 

Stavanger's  relative  position  among  the  Norwegian  shipping 
centers  is  not  in  proportion  with  its  rank  as  to  size.  Although  it  is 
the  fourth  largest  city  (population,  45,000),  it  ranks  only  seventh 
as  to  the  number  of  ships  registered  here  and  eighth  as  to  tonnage. 
Haugesund,  a  town  in  this  district,  with  a  population  of  only  18,000, 
ranks  fourth  among  the  shipping  centers  of  Norway  both  in  number 
of  ships  and  in  tonnage.  The  local  interest  in  shipping  seems  to  be 
decreasing,  but  there  is  a  growing  industrial  development. 

At  the  end  of  1918  Stavanger's  registry  showed  88  steamships  of 
55,627  gross  tons,  38  motor  ships  of  1,883  tons,  and  7  sailing  vessels 
of  3,867  tons;  a  total  of  133  vessels  of  61,377  gross  tons.  Haugesund 
had  104  steamships  of  149,342  tons,  75  motor  vessels  of  4,434  tons,  and 
14  sailing  vessels  of  2,733  tons;  a  total  of  193  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  156,509  gross  tons.  The  total  for  Norway  was  3,474  vessels  of 
1,892,287  gross  tons.  During  the  war  Stavanger  lost  21  ships  with 
a  tonnage  of  25,000  through  sinking  caused  by  submarines  or  mines. 
A  number  were  also  lost  through  sale  and  other  causes.  These  losses 
could  not  be  replaced.  Norwegian  shipyards  lacked  material.  Great 
Britain  could  accept  only  a  limited  number  of  contracts,  and  the 
vessels  building  in  the  United  States  were  taken  over  by  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Of  the  27  vessels  thus  taken  over,  9  were  being  built 
under  contracts  placed  by  Haugesund  firms,  their  deadweight  tonnage 
aggregating  about  73,000  tons. 

Nationality  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels — Port  Statistics. 

During  the  year  288  steamships  aggregating  228,549  net  tons  ar- 
rived at  Stavanger  engaged  in  foreisrn  trade.  Of  these  114  vessels 
with  103,600  net  tons  were  British,  73  with  30,493  tons  Swedish,  23 
with  13,699  tons  Danish,  22  with  16,582  tons  German,  3  with  395 
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tons  Dutch.  The  remainder  were  Norwegian.  No  American  merchant 
ships  were  in  this  port  cUiring  the  year.  Arrivals  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  aggregated  1,610  steamships  of  534.973  net  tons. 

Statistics  covering  the  quantities,  kinds,  and  values  of  merchandise 
imported  into  this  district  in  1918  are  not  yet  available.  The  cus- 
tomhouse receipts  in  duties  paid  amounted  to  $426,120,  as  against 
$643,200  in  1917,  $600,320  in  1916,  $596,992  in  1915,  and  $541,860  in 
1914.  The  decrease  illustrates  the  general  status  of  business  dur- 
ing the  year. 
Agriculture  Changing — Increased  Arable  Area. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  of  Norway  confine  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  dairjnug,  because  the  expense  and  labor  of  clearing  the 
land  of  stones  and  preparing  it  for  the  plow  is  very  great.  How- 
ever, every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  acreage  of  tillable  land, 
for  the  restrictions  of  imports  of  grain  brought  the  country  face  to 
face  with  a  most  serious  condition.  It  is  hoped  that  with  increased 
area  in  tillage  the  country  can  be  made  less  dependent  upon  food 
from  abroad.  Every  farmer  who  owned  land  which  could  be  cleared 
has  been  required  to  clear  a  certain  percentage  of  his  uncleared  acre- 
age annually.  As  a  result  the  area  of  arable  land  suitable  for  the 
production  of  grain  and  other  planted  crops  in  this  country  is  now 
176,292  maal  (about  44,073  acres),  while  in  1910  there  were  114,550 
maal  (28,637  acres)  under  cultivation.  Besides,  124,418  maal  (about 
31,104  acres)  are  in  meadows. 

Production  of  Various  Crops — Dairying. 

Hay  is  the  principal  crop ;  it  was  below  normal  in  1918  because  of  a 
very  dry  spring.  Potatoes  and  turnips  yielded  well.  Oats  were 
planted  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before  and  did  well. 

Althougli  in  normal  times  the  district  exports  large  quantities  of 
dairy  products,  for  the  last  few  years  feeclstuffs  could  not  be  im- 
ported in  sufficiently  large  quantities  and  the  production  of  milk  was 
far  below  the  neecls  of  domestic  consumption.  Butter  and  cheese 
practicall}^  disappeared  from  the  market.  Margarine  made  from 
whale  fat  instead  of  vegetable  oils  had  to  be  used.  Eggs  were  very 
scarce  and  dear. 

Manufacturing  Projects — Molybdenum  Mining. 

Except  as  auxiliary  to  the  canning  industry,  manufacturing  is  not 
of  great  importance  in  this  district.  A  plant  for  the  production  of 
quality  steel  is  still  in  the  stages  of  development,  although  its  product 
is  already  on  the  market;  but  it  will  require  some  years  to  complete 
the  execution  of  the  plans.  A  shipyard  is  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion which,  when  completed,  will  rank  with  the  largest  in  Norway. 
A  carbide  production  plant,  financed  by  American  capital,  is  being 
built  some  distance  from  town  where  enough  water  power  can  be 
developed  for  the  generaton  of  electric  current.  All  activities  have 
been  greatly  hampered  by  the  war,  which  made  it  difficult  to  obtain 
material  and  caused  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  fuel.  In  addition  to 
this  almost  constant  labor  disputes  were  encountered. 

Considerable  deposits  of  molybdenum  are  found  in  this  district, 
and  several  mining  companies  are  operating.  The  market  for  the 
product  is  not  very  active.  The  American-Norwegian  agreement  pre- 
vented supplying  Germany  with  the  concentrate,  and  the  British  Gov- 
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ernment  withdrew  its  offer  to  purchase  the  whole  output  at  a  good 
price.  The  mines  were  in  consequence  not  prospering  in  1918.  When 
once  the  mineral  comes  into  more  general  use  the  mining  and  reduc- 
tion will  become  an  important  industry  here. 

Banking  and  Finance. 

The  continued  rise  of  stocks,  especially  ship  shares,  in  1917  caused 
an  epidemic  in  stock  speculations  which  lasted  through  the  earlier 
part  of  1918.  Later  in  the  year  stocks  ceased  to  rise,  and  came  dow^n 
to  a  level  niore  in  keeping  with  actual  values  and  conditions.  Stocks 
were  considerably  lower  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  had  been  at 
the  beginning,  and  a  number  of  the  speculators  who  had  not  unloaded 
in  time  lost  heavily. 

Banks  did  a  good  business,  partly  due  to  the  activities  in  stock 
transactions  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and  then  later  to  the 
heavy  purchases  of  merchandise  in  America,  which  required  the  estab- 
lishment of  credits  and  transfer  of  funds.  One  of  the  leading  banks 
earned  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent. 

The  savings  banks  in  the  district,  38  in  number,  began  the  year 
with  deposits  aggregating  $35,268,800,  while  15  years  ago  the  aggre- 
gate  was   $5,869,200.     There   were   117,206   separate   accounts;   the 
population  of  the  district  is  141,000. 
Construction  Work — Real  Estate  Transfers — Taxes. 

The  cost  of  building  had  by  the  end  of  1917  increased  by  about 
125  per  cent  over  the  cost  in  1916,  both  labor  and  material  being 
responsible.  Building  in  1918  was  liraited  to  the  absolutely  essential,' 
because  this  increased  cost  had  been  further  augmented  by  about  25 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1917  figures.  The  great  scarcity  of 
living  quarters  and  business  premises  continued,  with  resulting  high 
rents;  107  dwelling  houses  were  erected,  against  123  in  1917;  118 
were  enlarged  or  remodeled,  as  against  116  in  1917.  The  munici- 
pality built  a  number  of  two,  three,  and  four  apartment  barracks 
to  accommodate  some  of  the  families  of  limited  means  who  could 
not  find  quarters  elsewhere. 

Keal  estate  to  the  value  of  $3,076,640  changed  hands,  as  against 
$5,802,200  in  the  previous  year. 

The  taxable  wealth  of  the  city  of  Stavanger  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19  was  calculated  to  be  $61,372,000,  as  against  $53,600,000  for 
the  previous  year.  Ten  years  ago  it  Avas  $8,576,000.  The  taxable 
income  was  calculated  to  be  $23,584,000,  as  against  $15,436,800  in 
1917-18,  and  $938,000  ten  years  ago.  The  rate  of  taxation  for  1918-19 
was  fixed  at  13  per  cent  on  income  and  2.6  per  cent  on  wealth.  The 
budget  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $4,400,000,  of  which  $536,000 
was  covered  by  receipts  and  the  balance  by  taxes. 
Cost  of  Living,  Wages,  and  Unemployment. 

Government  statistics  estimate  that  since  1914  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen  by  140  to  145  per  cent  in  Norway.  From  a  schedule  of 
weekly  wages  published  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the  city  of 
Stavanger  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  since 
1914  is  about  equal  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  For  instance, 
carpenters'  wages  have  gone  up  174  per  cent,  paper-hangers'  wages 
196  per  cent,  shoemakers'  232  per  cent.  Other  trades  show  somewhat 
smaller  increases.    Clerks  in  stores  and  oifices  are  not  quite  so  favor- 
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ably  situated,  since  their  increase  does  not  amount  to  more  than  100 
per  cent.  Increases  in  seamen's  pay  have  been  as  follows:  Mates, 
267  to  300  per  cent;  able  seamen,  282  per  cent;  stewards,  400  per 
cent ;  engineers,  288  to  338  per  cent ;  and  stokers,  260  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  much  unemployment  during  the 
year  1918,  the  record  being  the  worst  in  this  respect  in  the  17  years 
that  the  municipality  has  maintained  an  employment  bureau.  So, 
while  wages  were  higher,  the  total  earnings  of  labor  for  the  entire 
year  were  adversely  affected.  According  to  the  figures  published  by 
the  employment  bureau  there  were  7,638  male  applicants  for  posi- 
tions, and  3,396  vacancies  Avere  re]3orted,  of  which  3,014  were  filled; 
3,195  female  applicants  sought  places,  3,876  positions  were  vacant, 
and  2,311  were  filled.  Most  of  the  male  applicants  were  unskilled 
workmen,  cannery  operatives,  metal  workers,  seamen,  members  of 
the  various  building  trades,  and  machinists.  The  farms  offered  more 
positions  than  there  were  applicants  for  such  work,  and  twice  as 
many  positions  in  domestic  service  were  offered  as  there  were  appli- 
cants. In  Xorway,  as  elsewhere,  the  tendency  is  away  from  the 
farms  and  from  domestic  service  into  factories  and  business. 

In  order  to  alleviate  distress  caused  by  unemployment  the  muni- 
cipality undertook  considerable  emergency  work,  such  as  grading 
streets,  which  in  part  accounts  for  the  heavy  expenditures  making 
necessary  the  raising  of  extraordinary  sums  through  taxation. 

Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  principal  items  declared  at  this  consulate  for  export  to  the 
United  States  during  the  years  1917  and  1918  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  quantities  and  values : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.      V^alue 


1918 


Quantity.      Value 


Calfskins 

Fish: 

In  oil,  etc.,  sardines. 
In  tin  packages— 

Anchovies 

Appetitsild 

Herring 

Pickled  herring 

All  other 


Pounds. 
311,949 

1, 912, 407 

17,S42 

50,  P27 

303, 091 

1,331,21(1 

1,303 


$196,358 

325, 632 

2,075 

8,402 

31,429 

40,000 

810 


Pounds. 


7G,  150 


S20,4G3 


6, 982, 272 
661 


198,000 
G33 


Total. 


C04, 700 


219, 096 


TRONDHJEM. 


By  Consul   Milo   A.  Jeivett. 

The  district  now  covered  by  the  American  consulate  at  Trondhjem, 
Norway,  embraces  the  northern  half  of  Norway,  including  the  Amts, 
or  Counties,  of  Romsdal,  South  Trondhjem,  North  Trondhjem, 
Nordland,  Tromso,  and  Finmarken.  It  lies  north  of  latitude  63°  N. 
in  about  the  same  latitudes  as  the  northern  half  of  Alaska,  but  the 
climate  is  considerably  milder  than  in  Alaska  because  of  the  warm 
ocean  currents.  It  is  a  rugged  stretch  of  seacoast  country,  indented 
with  numerous  fjords  and  fringed  with  almost  innumerable  islands. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
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415,000  people,  nearly  all  Norwegians  or  Lapps.    Fishing,  shipping, 
and  farming  are  the  chief  occupations;  a  little  mining  is  also  done. 

General  Survey  of  Year  1918. 

Looking  back  on  the  year  1918  as  represented  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  activities  of  this  consular  district  one  perceives  a 
strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  with  the  bad  side  often  most  ap- 
parent and  the  good  side  surely  present  but  frequently  obscured. 
The  year  1916  was  regarded  as  one  of  great  prosperity,  when  many 
fortunes  were  won  in  this  country.  Business  and  industrial  activity 
continued  quite  brisk  until  nearly  the  end  of  1917;  then  the  tide 
appeared  to  turn,  and  in  many  lines  of  industry  there  was  a  serious 
and  rapid  decline,  continuing  to  the  end  of  1918.  Stocks  of  goods 
ran  very  low  and  raw  materials  became  about  exhausted,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  commerce  and  industry  were  forced  to  retrench  more 
and  more.  There  was  almost  complete  suspension  of  all  building 
operations  and  new  .  enterprises  that  required  new  plants  were  ar- 
rested or  postponed. 

Adverse  Features  Affecting  Industry  and  Livelihood. 

The  money  market  became  more  and  more  stringent  and  there  was 
little  inclination  to  purchase  anything  unnecessary  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  People  became  cautious  and  postponed  buying  until  times 
and  conditions  should  be  more  settled  and  prices  should  come  down 
to  a  more  reasonable  level.  The  Government  fixed  rents  at  so  low  a 
rate,  it  was  claimed,  that  there  was  no  inducement  to  build  houses 
and  rent  them,  although  there  was  great  need  of  them. 

For  export  industries  the  hindrances  were  so  numerous  and  serious 
that  over-sea  shipments  were  practically  stopped  and,  as  a  result, 
export  goods,  such  as  herring,  fish  oil,  lumber,  and  mineral  ores,  ac- 
cumulated and  deteriorated  in  local  depots,  and  charges  for  storage 
and  interest  piled  up. 

The  food  and  clothing  situation  grew  worse  and  worse  until  nearly 
the  end  of  the  year.  Sickness,  especially  influenza,  was  ver}^  pre- 
valent and  the  death  rate  rose  considerably.  Money  seemed  to 
be  steadily  losing  its  purchasing  power,  and  the  wage,  earners  and 
salaried  workers  found  it  hard  to  subsist.  Hours  of  labor  were 
shortened  in  a  few  instances  and  some  wages  were  advanced;  but 
workmen  generally  coili plained  that  these  increases  were  not  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  while  at  the  same  time  industry 
claimed  that  the  cost  of  labor  was  becoming  higher  than  the  indus- 
tries could  stand. 
Factors  Indicative  of  Prosperity. 

That  was  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  But  there  was  a  brighter 
side.  The  rural  inhabitants,  who  form  five-sixths  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  this  district,  were  never  more  pros]3erous,  unless  it  was  in 
1917.  The  crops  were  good  and  sold  at  the  highest  prices  ever  known 
in  this  country.  The  fisliermen  made  a  good  catch  and  sold  it  at 
two  or  tliree  times  the  pre-war  price.  The  canning  factories  used 
all  sorts  of  substitutes  and  inferior  materials  and  sold  their  products 
at  very  high  prices.  Margarine  factories  turned  out  a  product  con- 
taining as  high  as  80  per  cent  of  the  much-despised  whale  oil  and 
sold  it  at  the  price  of  gilt-edge  dairy  butter.     The  lean  meat  of 
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half-starved  cows  brought  prices  better  than  those  formerly  asked  for 
the  best  quality  beef.  People  who  had  houses  and  lands  to  sell 
gained  from  100  to  500  per  cent.  Merchants  turned  jobbers  and 
made  unprecedented  profits  on  small  sales  effected  at  small  expense. 

The  market  prices  of  some  Norwegian  stocks  and  bonds  fluctuated 
a  great  deal  during  the  year,  but  the  average  price  of  all  principal 
stocks  was  15  or  20  per  cent  higher  in  December,  1918,  than  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918.  Many  Norwegian  ships  ]iad  been  lost,  but  the  bottoms 
still  afloat  were  in  gTeat  demand  and  their  earnings  replaced  to  a 
large  extent  the  profits  formerly  derived  from  the  sunken  fleet. 
Ship  shares  rose  in  market  value  more  than  25  per  cent  during  the 
year. 

In  spite  of  shortage  of  raw  material  practically  all  industries  con- 
tinued operations,  made  some  profits,  and  paid  dividends  as  usual. 

The  war  period  was  a  fairly  good  one  for  the  mining  industries 
of  northern  Norway,  especially  for  the  copper  mines;  and  their 
prosperity  was  greater  in  1918  than  in  any  war  year  previous  to  1917. 
The  shoe  factories  all  ran  at  full  force  and  sold  their  products  at  very 
high  prices.  The  value  of  the  wood  and  lumber  cut  in  the  State 
forests  in  1918,  amounting  to  $1,125,000,  was  greater  than  in  most 
previous  years. 
High  Living  Costs,  Increased  Savings  Deposits. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Norway  was  higher  than  in  any  other  country 
outside  of  the  war  zones.  It  reached  its  climax  in  August,  1918. 
With  increased  want  and  sickness  among  the  poor  came  increased 
State  aid  and  charities.  The  city  operated  public  kitchens,  which 
were  run  at  a  loss,  fed  the  school  children,  sold  fuel  at  less  than  cost, 
and  devoted  greater  expenditures  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
indigent.  Sanatoria  for  the  tubercular  in  Norway  increased  during 
the  war  from  47  to  76. 

The  people  learned  habits  of  economy  and  saving.  Although  some 
cried  hard  times,  business  stagnation,  and  financial  ruin,  the  majority 
made  and  accumulated  money.  The  savings  banks  had  more  deposi- 
tors and  larger  deposits  at  the  end  of  1918  than  ever  before.  The 
total  credit  balances  of  depositors  in  the  eight  banks  of  all  sorts  in 
Trondhjem  on  December  31,  1917,  amounted  to  $19,349,000,  and  at 
the  end  of  1918  they  stood  at  about  $55,000,000— an  increase  of  160 
per  cent  in  one  year — or  more  than  $1,000  for  ever^'^  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  city. 

Arrival  of  American  Supplies  Revives  Fisheries  and  Commerce. 

The  Norwegian-American  agreement,  by  which  the  United  States 
contracted  to  sell  Norway,  for  its  own  use,  foodstuffs  and  essential 
materials  up  to  the  limit  of  its  pre-war  requirements,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  industrial  and  economic  life  of  the 
country  in  1918.  The  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
with  the  cessation  of  exports  and  the  tightening  of  the  blockade 
against  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  had  placed  Norwegian  in- 
dustries and  food  supply  in  a  very  serious  situation.  The  winter  of 
1917-18  was  a  gloomy  period  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  so 
much  'depends  upon  the  fisheries  and  the  industries  connected  with 
them.  But  with  the  signing  of  the  agreement  in  April,  1918,  a  better 
and  more  hopeful  situation  was  created.    Very  soon  foodstuffs,  cer- 
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tain  raw  materials,  petroleniii,  and  some  twine  and  nets  for  the  fish- 
ermen began  to  arrive  and  the  fislieries  opened  again.  The  supply 
of  petroleum  was  too  small,  because  it  was  based  on  the  pre-war  con- 
sumption, whereas  the  number  of  motor  fishing  vessels  had  increased 
considerably  since  1913 :  but  the  Government  cut  down  the  allowance 
for  lighting  and  heating  and  gave  as  much  as  possible  to  the  fisher- 
men. Fertilizers  and  agricultural  implements  were  also  imported 
and  the  farming  situation  improved. 

Barter  in  the  Fishing  Trade — Cooperative  Buying. 

The  revival  of  fishing  gave  a  new  impetus  to  commerce  and  trade. 
The  trade  relations  in  this  part  of  Norway  are  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  importers  of  Trondhjem  and  one  or  two  other  cities  sell  to  the 
countr}'  retailers,  usually  on  three  months'  credit.  The  retailers,  es- 
pecially along  the  coast,  sell  to  the  fishermen  and  boatsmen,  much  of 
the  trade  being  really  a  form  of  barter,  the  fish  being  taken  in  ex- 
change for  fishing  tackle,  food,  and  other  necessities  of  life  and  re- 
sold to  the  larger  dealers  and  fish  exporters.  To  a  smaller  extent  a 
similar  exchange  of  commodities  goes  on  between  the  retailer  and 
the  farmer.  The  country  dealers  are  reported  to  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, and  so  long  as  they  are  there  is  little  danger  of  any  serious 
financial  crisis  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  district  to  cooperative  pur- 
chasing, which  was  stimulated  by  the  system  organized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  1918,  when  nearly  everything  was  rationed  both  to  com- 
munities and  to  individuals. 

Cessation  of  "  Pomor  "  Trade  with  Russians, 

Another  form  of  commerce  in  this  district,  known  as  the  "  Pomor  " 
trade,  is  somewhat  unique.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  Arctic  Sea  section.  Hundreds  of  small 
sailing  vessels  come  from  northern  Eussia  to  the  coast  of  Norway 
loaded  with  wood,  tar,  pitch,  hemp,  and  skins,  which  thej*  sell  and  ex- 
change. From  the  fishei'men  the}'  get  fish,  salt  it  down  in  their  boats, 
and  then  proceed  to  Archangel  and  other  White  Sea  ports,  where  the 
fish  is  sold.  The  Russians  purchased,  also,  in  Norway  some  shipping 
tackle  and  provisions.  The  deals  were  made  on  a  ruble  basis.  War 
conditions  nuide  this  commerce  practically  impossible  in  1918,  when 
it  almost  wholly  ceased. 

Fisheries   Revolutionized  by  Motor  Vessels. 

In  1915,  out  of  a  total  population  of  2,500,000  persons.  Norway 
had  88,298  persons  resigtered  as  fishermen,  and  58,711  of  them  be- 
longed to  this  district.  In  later  years,  especially  during  the  last 
decade,  an  interesting  evolution  has  been  in  progress  in  the  fishing 
industry  of  this  district,  largely  due  to  American  petroleum.  For- 
merly fishing  was  carried  on  by  means  of  numerous  small  sailing  ves- 
sels and  rowboats,  and  was  largely  restricted  to  the  Norwegian  coast 
and  to  fair  weather.  A  considerable  percentage  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industiy  were  fishermen  in  winter  and  farmers  most  of  the  time 
in  summer,  '  With  the  introduction  of  the  petroleum  motor  vessels 
the  boats  became  larger,  the  range  of  operations  more  extended  and 
continuous,  and  a  more  well-defined  division  of  labor  has  been  taking 
place.  The  fisherman-farmer  is  becoming  either  a  regular  fisherman 
or  a  farmer.     From  1908  to  1915  the  number  of  motor  fishine:  ves- 
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sels  in  Norwcay  increased  from  1,636  to  8,346,  while  in  the  same  period 
the  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  Norwegian  fisheries  dimin- 
ished from  3,861  to  1,228.  ^  This  change  in  methods  will  probably 
result  in  fewer  but  more  efficient  fishermen,  and  in  larger  and  better 
equipped  farms. 

Statistics  of  Norwegian  Fisheries  Output. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  separate  statistics  of  the  fish  caught  in  any 
one  district  in  Norway,  because  the  vessels  from  different  districts 
operate  in  the  same  waters  and  the  catch  is  delivered,  distributed,  and 
transferred  in  various  districts  according  to  circumstances  and  local 
demands.  A  general  view  of  the  results  of  the  most  important 
fisheries  in  the  whole  country  for  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Fish  and  fish  products. 


1916 


1917 


1918 


Large  hcrriog gallons. . 

Fat  herring do — 

Cod number. . 

Cod-liver  oil,  medicinal gallons. . 

Cod  roe do 

Mackerel number. . 


25,342,139 

7,363,620 
51,400,000 


1,640,450 
11,336,500 


28, 734, 790 

9,034,067 

27,700,000 

980,860 

753, 680 

9,947,600 


16, 798, 576 
17,532,029 
24,000,000 
566, 770 
423, 129 
15,750,800 


The  lack  of  petroleum,  lines,  and  nets  was  very  seriously  felt  by 
the  fishermen  of  this  district  in  1918,  although  conditions  improved 
somewhat  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year.  The  petroleum  shortage 
affected  the  cod  fisheries  most  seriously.  The  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment subsidized  the  industry  to  the  extent  of  $134,000. 

Fortunately  for  the  fishermen,  fairly  high  prices  were  maintained 
throughout  the  year,  although  there  was  only  a  limited  market  for 
the  fish.  The  value  of  the  total  Norwegian  catch  for  1918  is  esti- 
mated at  $70,000,000,  as  compared  with  $32,000,000  in  1917.  In  these 
estimates  are  included  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  whale  fish- 
eries. 

No  Norwegians  took  part  in  the  North  Sea  fishing  in  1918.  It 
was  too  much  obstructed  by  the  marine  mines.  From  Iceland  waters 
two  loads  of  herring,  amounting  to  1,373  barrels,  were  brought  to 
Aiilesund.  The  mackerel  catch  was  large  and  the  prices  high,  the 
estimated  total  value  being  $1,400,000.  Most  of  the  mackerel  was 
eaten  fresh,  only  300,000  pieces  being  salted  or  canned.  The  deep- 
sea  fisheries  are  estimatecl  to  have  given  a  total  catch  of  all  sorts 
valued  at  about  $1,300,000. 

Arctic  Fisheries  of  Various  Ports. 

About  60  steam  vessels  and  12  motor  boats  from  Aalesund  were 
engaged  in  the  seal  (phocacean)  fisheries  during  the  year.  They 
caught  8.467  seals  from  which  they  obtained  23,495  barrels  of  blubber 
valued  at  $1,020,000,  and  the  skins  were  estimated  to  be  Avorth 
$314,000. 

Tromso  had  many  vessels  engaged  in  the  Arctic  seal  and  other 
Arctic  fisheries,  the  value  of  whose  catch  for  1918  was  estimated  at 
$1,200,000.  Hammerfest  had  24  boats  in  the  Arctic  fisheries  and 
caug-ht  16,067  seal,  31  bears,  and  122  walrus,  valued  at  $214,000. 
From  Vardo  8  boats  engaged  in  the  Arctic  fisheries  captured  6,600 
seal  valued  at  $73,000. 
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Norway's  Whale  Fisheries. 

Owing-  to  the  scarcity  of  fats  the  Norwegian  Government  in  1917 
took  up  the  whale  fisheries  wliich  had  been  abandoned  in  these  waters 
for  many  years.  Seven  whaling-  stations  were  established  on  the 
coast,  five  of  which  were  in  this  consular  district.  During  the  year 
1918,  765  whales  were  captured,  which  yielded  1.270,240  gallons  of 
oil.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  oil  was  refined  and  used  in  mak- 
ing margarine,  which  sometimes  contained  as  high  as  80  per  cent  of 
whale  fat.  The  fresh  meat  was  sold  in  the  market  as  a  substitute 
for  beef.  The  total  value  of  the  catch  for  1918  was  estimated  at 
$2,300,000. 

Receipts  of  Fish  and  Fish  Products  at  Trondhjem. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  va- 
rieties of  fish  and  fish  products  received  at  Trodhjem  during  the 
years  1916,  1917,  and  1918 : 


Description. 


Canned 

Dried,  smoked,  or  cured: 

Dried ,  chiefly  cod . . . 

Klip 

Salted- 
Herring 

other 

Salmon  (smoked) . . . 
Fresh: 

Ilerrin? 

Salmon 

Other 

Live 


1916        1917 


Metric 
tov^. 
153 

636 
67 

20, 650 

8,506 

3 

4, 7S2 

524 

16, 254 

55 


Metric 
tons. 
214 

233 
15 

22, 305 

1,853 

5 

2,714 

373 

6,959 

46 


1918 


Metric 
tons. 
40 

577 
1,152 

34,581 


2,826 

270 

10, 400 

42 


Description. 


FISH  PRODUCTS. 

Cal-e 

M'anure 

Oil: 

Medicinal,  cod  liver. 

Wha:e 

Other  sorts 

Roe 


1916 

1917 

Metric 

Metric 

tons. 

tons. 

635 

13 

596 

294 

29 

20 

170 

15 

553 

158 

285 

1,700 

Metric 
tons. 
16 
477 


7 
150 
647 


The  total  quantity  of  fish  and  fish  products  suitable  for  human 
food  received  at  Trondhjem  in  1918  was  52,645  metric  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  37,273  metric  tons  in  1917  and  51,980  metric  tons  in  1916. 
Of  the  total  fisheries  products  of  55,860  metric  tons  re  eived  in  1918, 
about  36,250  metric  tons  came  from  the  Counties  of  North  and 
South  Trondhjem.  Finmarken,  Tromso,  and  Nordland  supplied 
13,370  metric  tons,  and  6,240  metric  tons  came  from  other  parts  of 
Norway. 

Fish  Exports  From  Trondhjem — Scarcity  of  Tin  Affects  Canneries. 

During  the  year  there  was  exported  by  sea  from  Trondhjem  20,895 
metric  tons  of  herring  and  2.736  metric  tons  of  other  varieties  of  fish 
and  fish  products.  I3y  rail  from  Trondhjem  10,324  metric  tons  of 
fish  were  shipped  to  Sweden,  72  tons  to  Denmark,  and  2,000  tons  to 
Finland.  In  addition,  fish  from  other  towns  of  Norway  were  ex- 
ported through  Trondhjem  by  rail,  comprising  3,945  metric  tons  to 
Sweden  and  1,110  metric  tons  to  Finland. 

The  canning  industries  of  this  district,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of 
Norwa}',  are  chiefly  concerned  with  putting  up  various  sorts  of  fish 
and  fish  products;  sardines,  "  sild,"  herring  kippers,  fish  roe,  and  fish 
balls  are  the  chief  sorts.  In  the  years  1915  and  1916  the  Norwegian 
canneries  flourished  by  reason  of  a  good  supply,  excellent  demand, 
high  prices,  and  plenty  of  tin  plate.  In  1917  the  stock  of  tin  plate 
ran  low  and  in  1918  the  canning  industry  sufi'ered  very  considerably, 
as  practically  all  importation  of  tin  plate  ceases.    Two  of  the  large 
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canneries  at  Trondlijem  stopped  entirely  and  the  others  continued 
work  at  a  very  diminished  rate.  Old  tin  cans  were  bought  up  and 
worked  over  and  some  fish  was  put  up  in  temporary  paper  containers. 

Agriculture  Fostered  by  Government. 

Complete  official  statistics  of  the  ao-ricultural  situation  in  1917  and 
1918  are  not  yet  available.  In  1918  the  Norwegian  Government  ap- 
propriated $6,968,000  for  agriculture  and  stimulated  and  aided  the 
farm  work  in  many  ways.  The  acreage  cultivated  was  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  in  general  the  crops  were  fair  to  good. 
The  Norwegian  Government  bought  the  cereal  and  potato  crops  and 
rationed  them  out. 

Since  1870  the  conditions  of  farming  in  Norway  have  undergone 
a  gradual  change.  Up  to  that  time  the  country  was  agriculturally 
quite  independent.  But  then  the  Norwegians  began  gradually  to  buy 
cheap  wheat  and  corn  from  America  and  rye  and  barley  from  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  They  devoted  their  attention  more  to  hay  and  to 
raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Milk  products  became  a  more  im- 
portant lucrative  part  of  farming.  Norway  became  an  exporter  of 
butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  and  imported  a  large  part  of  its 
foodstuffs.  When  the  war  came  on  and  supplies  of  foreign  flour  and 
grain  were  cut  off,  the  country  found  itself  in  a  very  bad  situation. 

Agricultural  Production  in  Trondhjem  District. 

Of  the  crop  of  1918  in  this  district,  up  to  February  1,  1919,  the 
State  had  purchased  183,000  bushels  of  barley,  300,000  bushels  of 
oats,  3,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  7,200  bushels  of  rye,  making  a  total 
of  493,200  bushels  of  cereals;  at  that  time  there  was  said  to  be  still 
about  300,000  bushels  of  cereals  available  for  purchase.  In  1917  the 
total  cereal  crop  delivered  to  the  State  amounted  to  330,000  bushels. 
It  is  evident  that  the  cereal  crops  in  this  district  are  not  important. 
The  farms  are  small  and  produce  little  grain  for  the  market. 

Decreased  Shipping  Activities — Arrivals  at  Trondhjem. 

Shipping  at  the  port  of  Trondhjem  in  1918  was  less  than  in  former 
years,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  account  of  the  limited  over-sea  com- 
merce and  the  complete  cessation  of  the  important  transit  traffic  of 
goods  passing  over  the  Swedish  railways  between  the  port  of  Trondh- 
jem and  the  Baltic  Sea  districts  of  Finland  and  Russia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
arriving  at  the  port  of  Trondhjem  during  the  years  1917  and  1918 : 


1917 

1918 

Kind  of  vessel. 

Number. 

Tonnage, 
net. 

Number. 

Tonnage, 
net. 

Coastbifr  passencer  steamships 

782 

627 

11 

2,216 

2, 152 

377, 138 
323,400 
2,9S9 
218,937 
60,458 

713 

423 

4 

2,219 

2,491 

352,482 

Freiffht  steamers 

233,239 

Sailinp  ships 

1,336 

Local  service  vessels  plying  within  the  fjord 

232,089 

Small  sail  boats 

71,494 

Total 

5,788 

982, 982 

5,850 

890,640 

No  private  pleasure  yachts  or  tourist  steamers  visited  "  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun  "  in  either  1917  or  1918. 
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Nationality  of  Vessels — Customs  Collections,  etc. 

In  1918,  272  steamships  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  arrived  at 
Trondhjcm  (including  the  harbors  of  Hommelvik,  Tamshavn,  and 
Buvik) .  These  were  of  the  followmg  nationalities :  British.  115 ;  Nor- 
wegian, 50;  Swedish,  34;  German,  45;  Danish,  19;  Dutch,  8;  Ice- 
landic, 1. 

The  customs  duties  collected  by  the  Trondhjcm  customhouse  in 
1918  totaled  only  $720,924,  whereas  in  1917  they  amounted  to  $1,- 
313,707,  and  in  191G  to  $1.321,G67. 

The  wharf  and  lighthouse  dues  in  1918  amounted  to  $33,101  and 
in  1917  thev  were  $44,837.  The  tonnage  dues  were  $1,G3G  in  1918  and 
$2,287  in  1917. 

Activities  and  Earnings  of  Ship  Companies. 

The  two  important  ocean  steamship  companies  of  Trondhjcm, 
the  Nordenfjcldske  and  the  Selmerske,  had  a  very  successful  and 
profitable  year  in  1918.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  war  made  it  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
to  maintain  the  regular  lines  of  service,  the  boats  were  fairly  well 
employed  throughout  the  year  and  at  rates  that  were  very  profitable. 

The  Nordenfjcldske  company  leased  4  vessels  to  the  Norwegian 
Government  for  food  transport.  In  the  combined  passenger  and 
freight  coasting  service  8  vessels  Avere  employed,  5  of  which  were 
under  Government  contract.  Five  vessels  plied  in  the  Norwegian- 
South  American  trade  and  some  were  used  in  bringing  coal  from 
England.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  company  owned  23  steam- 
ships, although  3  new  vessels  that  were  contracted  for  and  should 
have  been  finished  were  not  completed.  It  was  expected  that  5  new 
vessels  would  be  completed  and  delivered  during  1919. 

The  war  cost  this  company  11  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
1G,700  tons  dead-weight.  Five  of  the  ships  were  torpedoed  and  18 
men  of  the  crews  were  lost.  The  gross  profits  for  1918  amounted  to 
$7,209,14G,  and  the  shareholders  received  a  dividend  of  50  per  cent 
on  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  or  5,000,000  crowns  ($1,340,000)  on 
the  10.000,000  crowns  share  capital. 

The  Selmerske  company  increased  its  capital  in  1918  from  $844,200 
to  $1,688,000.     The  net  profits  for  the  year  amounted  to  $884,400, 
of  which  $590,940  was  distributed  to  the  shareholders. 
Copper  Mines  Prosper — Iron  Mines  Compelled  to  Close. 

Copper  production  in  Norway  amounts  to  about  3,000  tons  in 
ordinary  years,  half  of  which  is  produced  at  Sulitjelma  and  the 
rest  about  equally  from  the  mines  at  Roros,  Birtavarre,  and  Chris- 
tiansand.  In  1918  about  GOO  tons  of  copper  was  produced  in  the 
Norske  Extraction  Works  at  Fredrikstad.  Notwithstanding  this 
latter  addition  to  the  ordinary  production  the  total  output  for  the 
year  amounted  to  only  about  2,200  tons.  Copper  has  been  selling 
in  the  United  States  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  copper  was 
almost  wholly  stopped  in  1918,  the  Norwegian  outi^ut  commanded 
a  high  price,  and  on  the  whole  the  copper  mines  enjoj^ed  a  year  of 
unusual  prosperity. 

The  iron  mines  of  Norway  are  chiefly  in  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  Sudvaranger  district.    Owing  to  the  fact  that 
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there  is  no  coal  in  this  country  the  ore  is  concentrated  and  ex- 
ported for  smelting-  in  other  countries,  chiefly  England.  In  normal 
times  the  Sudvaranger  inines  employ  about  1,500  men,  and  the 
annual  production  of  ore  is  about  400,000  tons.  Because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  getting  tonnage  at  any  suitable  rate  for  ore  ship- 
ments, although  the  company  had  large  contracts  for  freight  made 
in  1914,  transport  of  ore  was  largely  stopped  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  war  and  the  ore  accumulated  at  the  mines.  The  works 
were  graduall}^  shut  down,  and  at  the  close  of  1918  only  about  500 
men  were  employed.  The  reopening  of  these  mines  is  expected  as 
soon  as  tonnage  can  again  be  obtained  at  suitable  rates. 

Exports  of  Forest  PiK)ducts. 

The  exportation  of  timber  from  Trondhjeim  in  1918  amounted  to 
58,844  cubic  meters,  and  to  71,515  cubic  meters  in  1917 — about  7  per 
cent  of  the  total  exports  of  lumber  from  Norway  in  these  two  years. 
The  wood  is  exported  largely  as  mining  props  and  logs.  Before  the 
war  there  was  a  considerable  exportation  of  wood  pulp  from  Norway 
and  a  little  pulp  and  wrapping  paper  from  this  district.  But  the 
war,  the  paper  shortage,  and  high  prices  stopped  all  that;  paper  be- 
came locally  scarce  and,  like  everything  else,  very  costly.  To  print 
a  small  daily  newspaper  in  Trondhjem  in  1914  cost  for  paper 
$188,000;  for  mk,  $13,000;  for  wages  and  salaries,  $200,000.  In  1918 
the  paper  cost  $483,000,  the  ink  $80,000,  and  the  salaries  and  wages 
$353,700. 

Banking  and  Finance — Few  Bankruptcies — War  Profits  Taxes. 

The  savings-bank  business  usually  gives  a  very  good  picture  of  the 
economic  situation  of  a  district;  and  this  is  perhaps  especially  true 
here,  when  we  take  the  figures  of  the  small  country  savings  banks 
that  represent  the  economic  situation  of  the  rural  communities,  which 
form  the  large  majority  of  the  total  population  of  the  district.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  of  the  war  the  savings-bank  deposits  have  steadily 
and  rapidly  increased.  Reports  from  23  small  country  institutions 
in  the  Counties  of  North  and  South  Trondhjem  show  that  on  De- 
cember 31,  1914,  these  banks  had  total  deposits  amounting  to  $5,- 
055,279,  while  on  December  31, 1918,  deposits  aggregated  $9,853,156 — 
an  increase  of  very  nearly  100  per  cent. 

Durins'  the  year  1918  there  were  71  new  stock  companies  registered 
at  Trondhjem,  Avith  a  total  capital  of  $3,722,995.  In  1917,  81  new 
slock  companies  were  registered  here  with  a  total  capital  of  $8,879,- 
721.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  capital  represented  by  the  new 
companies  in  1917  was  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  the  amount  of 
capital  represented  by  the  new  companies  formed  in  1918.  Nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  total  capital  of  the  71  new  stock  companies 
formed  in  1918  was  represented  by  three  new  private  banking  con- 
cerns. Many  of  the  new  stock  companies  formed  in  this  country  in 
recent  years  are  not  new  enterprises,  but  simply  constitute  a  change 
from  private  partnership  to  a  privately-owned  stock  company — -a 
form  which  appears  to  have  some  advantages  in  regard  to  taxation 
and  liabilities. 

The  capital  stock  of  36  companies  in  Trondhjem  during  1918  was 
increased  by  $8,352,442.  These  increases  occurred  in  2  banks,  6  ship 
companies,  6  iron  and  machinery  companies,  2  coal  companies,  and  1 
electrochemical  factory. 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO   COMMERCE   REPORTS. 


It  speaks  well  for  Norwegian  business  concerns  that  in  Tronclhjem 
there  were  only  G  bankruptcies  in  1918,  the  same  number  as  in  1917. 
In  1916  there  were  only  4. 

The  Avar-profits  tax  list  for  the  city  of  Tronclhjem  for  the  fis^-al 
year  1917-18  embraces  208  names,  and  amounts  to  $1,938,997.     The 
same  tax  for  the  3^ear  1916-17  yielded  $2,123,539,  as  compared  with 
$670,000  for  1915-16. 
Progress  and  Improvements  at  Christiansund. 

Christiansund,  a  rather  important  fishing  and  shipping  town  and 
the  second  largest  city  in  this  district  (population,  17,000),  has  had  a 
prosperous  business  development  during  the  war.  It  illustrates  in 
a  small  way  the  economic  progress  of  this  country  during  ''  hard 
times."  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Christiansund  dur- 
ing the  last  three  fiscal  years  was  reported  as  follows:  1916-17, 
$9,745,000;  1917-18,  $13,130,000;  1918-19,  $18,717,000.  The  taxable 
income  for  the  same  years  was  $2,511,000,  $4,410,700,  and  $5,582,900, 
respectively.  The  city  budget  grew^  from  $283,500  in  1916-17  to 
$510,600  in  1917-18,  and  $781,200  in  1918-19. 

In  1913-1917  new  wharves  were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $268,000 
and  neAv  school  buildings  were  erected  costing  $380,000.  Electrical 
works  are  building  which  will  cost  about  $160,000  and  will  supply  a 
minimum  of  1,500  electric  horsepower. 

The  chief  business  of  Christiansund  is  in  the  export  of  cod  fish, 
herrings,  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries  and  the  sale  of  ship's 
stores,  machinery,  and  tackle. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

Exports  from  the  district  of  Tronclhjem  to  the  United  States  prac- 
tically ceased  in  1918.  The  ex]oortation  of  all  foodstuffs  from  Nor- 
Avay  Avas  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  strictly  controlled 
Government  sales  of  fish.  Imports  to  the  United  States  were  also 
restricted  by  the  American  Government  and  shipping  facilities  were 
seriously  lacking.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  articles  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1917  and  1918 
as  shown  by  the  consular  invoices : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.      Value 


Quantity.      Value, 


Birch  bark poimds. . 

Fish: 

Herrings  and  sardines tins. . 

Cod  roe do 

Furs,  undressed: 

Fox pieces. . 

Polar  bear pounds. . 

Oils,  Cod  liver gallons. . 

Skins,  calf,  and  goat pounds. . 

Ship  propeller  (steel) do 

Spirits,  distilled gallons. . 

Wood  pulp,  chemical,  unbleached pounds. . 


5,120 


S219 


67,4"0 
2,500 

1,0S5 

2S2 

21,3'0 

100,  .■^^97 

5,400 

6,274 

,944,000 


S10,931 
340 

14,962 

133 

o9,2!0 

131,403 

1,090 

11,S^6 

273,202 


Total 503,12 


Imports  from  the  "United  States. 

The  available  statistics  of  direct  imports  to  this  district  from  the 
United  States  during  1918  do  not  include  considerable  quantities  of 
foodstuffs,  petroleum  and  other  articles  that  were  delivered  to  the 
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Norwegian  Government  or  to  certain  Norwegian  purchasing  asso- 
ciations and  distributed  throughout  the  country.  The  following 
table  gives  the  values  as  at  the  time  and  place  of  exportation  of  the 
goods  directly  imported  into  this  district  in  1918,  according  to 
shipper's  export  declarations: 


Articles. 


Apples , 

Asbestos  boards 

Automobiles  and  trucks. . . 

Chemicals , 

Cocoa  beans , 

Coffee 

Electrical  supplies , 

Flour  and  meal 

Fruits,  dried  and  canned. , 

Hardware , 

Grain , 

Iron  and  steel , 

Macbmes  and  implements 
Miscellaneous , 


Values. 


$3, 
2, 
7, 
2, 

5, 

IC, 

1,049, 

21, 

7, 

10, 

192, 

55, 


Articles. 


Oils  and  lubricants. 

Paint 

Roofing  paper 

Rope  and  twine 

Silver-plated  ware. 

Soda  ash 

Spices 

Sii'up  and  molasses. 

Tea 

Textiles , 

Wines 

Total , 


Values. 


$132, 553 
2,130 

55,385 

9,179 

827 

12, 717 

6,285 

126, 400 

13,316 

15, 405 

1,031 


1, 758, 147 


Many  articles  of  American  manufacture  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  foregoing  table  are  found  in  this  market.  The  office  supplies, 
such  as  cash  regist^'s,  typewriters,  and  adding  machines,  are  almost 
exclusively  American.  Agricultural  machines,  tools,  machine  tools, 
and  hardware  are  largely  of  American  make.  Haberdashery,  toilet 
and  laundry  soap,  and  a  few  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  coming 
now  from  America.  About  half  of  the  automobiles  and  motor  cycles 
are  from  the  United  States.  The  imports  of  shoes,  tobacco,  and 
smokers'  articles  also  come  from  America  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  foreign  trade  of  this  district  is  not  large,  but  it  is  considered  to 
be  good,  reliable  trade  and  there  is  a  very  cordial  feeling  toward 
American  products.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  some 
persons  in  this  country,  however,  that  the  United  States,  under  the 
influence  and  necessities  of  w^ar  conditions  and  in  the  effort  to  capture 
the  trade  which  German}^  formerly  had  in  cheap  wares  in  this 
market,  will  send  out  "  export  goods,"  that  is,  goods  intended  only 
for  export  and  not  up  to  the  high  standard  formerly  associated  with 
American  manufactures.  It  would  hardly  seem  politic  for  x\.merican 
manufacturers  to  lower  their  standard  of  excellence  in  order  to  cap- 
ture a  market  w^hich  they  could  probably  not  hold  long  if  the  goods 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  reliability,  and  efficienc}'. 
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